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THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Gboeob  F.  Aeps,  Dean 


\  RRANGEMENTS  for  the  programs  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Ohio 

\  State  Educational  Conference  are  (tactically  completed.  Many 
speakers  of  national  repute  have  already  been  secured,  while 
negotiations  are  still  in  progress  with  a  number  of  other  outstanding 
educators.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  those  who  have  accepted  the  invitation 
to  be  present  convinces  one  of  the  increasing  national  scope  of  the 
Conference. 

At  the  general  sessions  the  delegates  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  President  Glenn  Frank,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin — ^already 
known  to  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  (%io — and  President  Emeritus 
William  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio  State  University,  who  always  has  a  worth' 
while  message  for  his  hearers.  Other  nationally'known  speakers  and  the 
sections  which  they  will  address  include: 

Supawtendent  John  J.  Maddox,  St.  Louis,  and  Superintendent 
William  McAndrew,  Qucago — City  Superintendents' 
Section. 

Herman  Alder,  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute,  Chicago — 
Clinical  Psychdogy  and  Special  Education  Section. 

R.  L  Lyman,  University  of  Chicago — English  Section. 

John  R.  Clark,  New  York  University — Mathematics  Section. 

Charles  Farnsworth,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University — 
Music  Section. 

V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  University  of  Wisconsin — Educational  and 
IntelligeiKe  Tests  and  Teachet'Training  Sections. 

E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of  Iowa — Commercial  Education 
Section. 

L.  C.  Marshall,  University  of  Chicago — History  Section. 

A.  T.  Walker,  University  of  Kansas — Latin  Section. 

Lee  Driver,  State  Department  of  Pennsylvania — County  Super' 
intendents'  and  Village  and  Consdidated'School  Super¬ 
intendents'  Sections. 


At  Coiumbiu,  April  12, 13, 14 


Reserve  the  dotes 


fobliihed  feetnishdr,  except  duriM  Jane,  July,  and  with  but  one  issue  in  Dseeabet, 

by  the  Bureau  of  Educatiooal  Research,  Ohio  Slate  Univenity. 

Zatared  aa  Second-Class  Matter,  February  9. 1922,  at  the  Post-Ofiee  at  Cohmbus.  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  August  24, 1912. 
Accepted  for  msilint  at  speciSed  rates  of  postage  provided  for  in  Secttoo  1102,  Act  of  Onober  },  1!^, 
authoinaed  February  21, 1922, 
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RELATION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  SCORES  TO  HIGH-SCHOOL 
AND  UNIVERSITY  MARKS 

W.  D.  CocciNO 
St.  Louit 

AND 

T.  C.  Holt 
Ohio  State  University 


The  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  the 
summer  of  1920,  authorized  an  intelli' 
gence  test  for  entering  Freshmen  in 
liberal  arts  and  pharmacy.  The  Thom' 
dike  InteUigeiKe  Examination  for  High' 
School  Graduates  was  used— Part  I,  Forms 
E  and  F;  Part  II,  Form  C;  and  Part  III, 
Form  B.  In  the  fall  of  1921,  Part  I, 
Forms  J  and  K,  and  the  Iowa  Comprc' 
hension  Test,  Beta  1,  were  given  to 
Freshmen  in  the  same  courses.  The  data 
presented  in  this  discussion  have  particu' 
lar  reference  to  the  latter  tests. 

Relation  of  university  and  highschool 
marl{s  to  intelligence. — TTie  data  on  high- 
school  and  university  marks  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  registrar’s  ofiBce,  while 
the  intelligence  scores  were  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Wil- 
helmina  Koerth,  who  had  charge  of  the 
testing.  To  limit  the  number  of  cases 
consioCTed,  a  sampling  of  every  third 
one  of  the  1,046  Fremmen  was  taken. 
SiiK:e  only  those  were  cemsidered  who 
completed  the  academic  year  of  1921-22, 
many  were  eliminated,  and  the  number 
was  reduced  to  266 — 107  girls  and  159 
boys. 

The  university  letter-marks  earned  by 
each  were  averaged  and  transferred  into 
numerical  values  by  means  of  the  regis¬ 
trar's  system  used  in  awarding  prizes 


and  honors.  The  high-school  marics 
were  taken  from  the  transcripts  on  record 
in  the  registrar's  office  and  only  those 
subjects  on  which  the  University  al¬ 
lowed  entrance  credit  were  iiKluded. 
About  75  percent  of  the  high  schools 
rraresented  used  the  percentage  system 
of  grades,  and  in  such  cases  an  average 
was  sufficient.  For  those  using  letter 
marks,  numerical  values  were  assimed 
on  the  basis  of  the  passing  mark,  which 
in  all  cases  was  given  in  percent,  and 
the  number  of  steps  in  the  system. 

A  passing  grade  in  the  University 
was  62  percent,  while  in  most  of  tl^ 
high  schools  it  was  70  and  75  percent. 
To  make  the  two  groups  comparable, 
it  was  necessary  to  deviW  a  scheme 
interpretation.  This  was  d(me  on  the 
basis  of  the  rang?  between  the  passing 
grade  and  the  highest  grade  given.  For 
the  University,  the  range  was  ffexn  62 
to  98  percent,  <x  36  percent,  while  for 
the  hi^  schools  it  was  from  the  passing 
grade  to  100  percent.  If  the  passing 
grade  of  a  hi^  school  is  60  percent,  its 
range  would  be  40  percent.  Therefore, 
40  percent  in  the  high  school  equals  36 
percent  in  the  University,  or  1  percent 
in  the  high  schools  equals  .9  percent  in 
the  university  scale.  The  scale  is  given 
in  Table  I. 
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Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  in  1920  with  the  following  respective 
student  whose  average  is  80  percent,  or  5  results:  r  =  .438  *  .22  and  .498  *  .021.* 
percent  above  passing,  and  who  comes  Comparison  of  mar\s  and  intelligence 
frcMn  a  high  scdiool  where  the  passing  of  boys  and  girls. — On  the  basis  of  the 
mark  is  75  percent.  Referring  to  Table  interpolated  marks,  the  means  and  stand- 
I,  in  this  group  1  percent  in  high  school  ard  deviations  were  calculated  for  the 
equals  1.4  percent  in  the  university  entire  group,  and  the  means  were 
sc^e;  therefore,  that  student  is  7-2  per-  obtained  for  boys  and  girls  separately 
cent  (5  X  1.4)  above  passing.  His  inter-  for  the  three  headings.  These  are  shown 
polat^  mark  is  75  plus  7-2  or  82.2  per-  in  Table  II.  I 


cent.  By  applying  this  technique  in 
which  the  range  is  &e  criterion  of  value, 
the  high-school  and  university  marks 
are  ma^  comparable. 

TABLE  I 


Scale  of  Maeking 


High-School 
Pas^ng  Grade 

(Percent) 

Range  of 
Mark*  above 
Fusing 
(Percent) 

Ratio  of 
University 
Marks  to 
High-School 
Llarks 

(1) 

(2) 

(J) 

60 . 

40 

.9 

65 . 

35 

1.0 

70 . 

30 

1.2 

75 . 

25 

1.4 

80 . 

20 

1.8 

Taking  the  group  as  a  whole,  three 
correlations  were  made.*  These  were: 

CorreUtioQ 

Coeficieot 

High-school  marks  and  intelligence 

scores . 42^  .036 

High-school  and  univetsity  scores  .55^  .319 

University  marks  and  intelligence 
scores . 44=*=  .358 

As  a  prognostic  instrument  of  uni¬ 
versity  success,  high-school  marks  are 
more  significant  than  the  intelligence 
scores  on  which  this  study  is  based. 
The  correlations  found  here  between 
university  marks  and  intelligence  closely 
agree  with  the  result  obtained  by  C.  L. 
Stone,  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  cor¬ 
related  the  freshmen  marks  with  Alpha 
scores  for  the  first  semester  in  1919  and 

Tbe  Ayre*  method  o(  cerrdatian  (we  Ayres.  Leotard  P., 
“Sherter  Method  for  Computing  the  Coemcient  of  Correia- 
ttaa."  Journal  of  Educational  Rewarck,  1:216-21.  March. 
1920)  was  used.  This  method  agrees  very  cloaely  with  the 
Pearsoo  product-moment  formula. 


The  larger  standard  deviation  found  I 
under  intelligence  is  due  partially  to  the  i 
greater  range  of  this  measure  which  * 
extends  from  33  to  111,  or  78  points,  * 

TABLE  II  j 

Means  for  the  Universitt,  High-School,  and  * 

Intelucence  Mares  ^ 


Masu 

Msam  I 

Stand ASD 
Dsviation 
roa  Esmai 
Gaour 

Boys 

GirU 

Entire 

Group 

(!) 

mm 

mm 

Bi 

(5) 

Unrversity .... 

74 

78 

75 

.925 

High-school  ... 

72 

82 

76 

.676 

Intelligence.... 

71 

72 

72 

1  656 

while,  in  the  high-school  marks,  the 
range  extends  only  from  a  passing  mark 
to  100.  This,  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools,  would  be  from  25  to  30  points. 
A  similar  condition  obtains  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  marks. 

A  comparison  of  the  scores  of  the 
girls  and  boys  shows  no  significant 
difference  in  intelligence,  but  a  marked 
difference  in  favor  of  the  girls  in  the 
means  of  both  university  and  high-school 
marks  amounting  to  4.4  percent  in  the 
university  marks  and  10.2  percent  in 
the  high-school  marks.  No  explanation 
is  here  offered  for  this  difference,  but 
reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Koerth’s 
dissertation  in  which  nine  assumptions 
given  might  partially  explain  this  differ¬ 
ence.* 

*Scone,  Charles  Leonard.  “Disparity  between  Intelligence 
and  Scholarship,"  Journal  of  Educalnmal  Psychology.  13  J41-44, 
May.  1922. 

■Koerth.  Wilhelmina.  “Some  Aspects  of  the  Intelligence 
Rating  of  College  Students."  On  ale  at  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  lo^ 
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STATISTICAL  CHECKS  ON  THE  ACCURACY  OF 
INTERCORRELATION  COMPUTATIONS 


I  Hekbekt  . 

:  Ohio  Stole 

i  The  adding'inachine  method  of  com- 
I  puting  intercorreladons  of  tests  has 
I  previously  been  pointed  out  to  be  a 
I  most  efficient  one.*  However,  the 
i|  method  does  not  have  as  wide  use  as  its 
[1  excellence  justifies,  due  largely  to  the 
I  fact  that,  after  having  completed  a  group 
of  intercorreladons,  one  frequently  has  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
\  whether  the  several  quandties  entering 
into  the  correladon  computations  were 
originally  correct  or  not. 

I  There  is,  therefore,  both  in  the  above 
j  case  and  in  the  case  of  other  computa' 
dons  of  intercorrelation  coefficients,  a 
1  need  for  checking  formulas  which  will 
enable  one,  with  no  repetition  of  the 
work,  to  know  upon  completion  of  the 
computations  whether  the  basic  ouan' 
tides  are  correct  or  not.  If  the  basic 
quantities,  2X,  ST,  ZXT,  2X*,  2T*, 
are  correct,  then  the  tabular  arrange¬ 
ment  for  soluticHi  of  the  intercorreladons 
given  in  Figure  2  the  reference  just 
I  cited,  enable  one,  with  a  minimum 
time  and  a  perfection  of  accuracy,  to 
I  determine  and  check  the  intercorrela' 
dons  themselves.  The  check  equations 
will  be  found  to  apply  in  a  great  many 
I  situations  other  than  the  present  one. 

The  data  are  entered  into  a  cross' 
section  book  (which  has  its  binding  at 
the  left-hand  side),  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  left-hand  edge  of  that  sheet  which, 

1  in  Figure  1,  is  labeled  “page  1.”*  If  the 
!  gross  scores  are  small  in  magnitude,  the 
!  original  data  are  entered  as  they  are, 

■Toop*.  H.  A.  “Computing  Interoorrdatian*  cf  Tmti  on 
!  Che  Adding  Machine,  Journal  of  Applied  PtyMIogf, 

[  6:172-84,  June,  1922. 

*Naee  how  the  auccemive  leavet  on  the  right  are  dipped  of 
in  indei  faahioo  ao  aa  to  allow  the  total  columna — Coluinna22, 
26,  29,  30,  31 — to  ahow  and  in  order  to  enable  the  addition 
of  all  auch  totala  ftom  the  aucceaaivc  pagea  for  any  given 


Toop* 

University 

but  if  large  in  magnitude,  they  are  first 
transmuted  to  small  numbers  by  means 
of  tables.*  In  Figure  1,  the  original 
data  of  Tests  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are  entered 
as  bold-faced  numbers  on  page  1.  This 
page  is  used  for  cumulative  summations 
of  the  individual's  several  scores. 

The  Checking  Formulas 

The  three  checking  formulas,  or 
variations  of  these  three,  used  in  this 
article  are  all  derived  from  the  following 
basic  concept: 

Xa  -  X, -H  X, -1- X,  4- ....-{- X». .  .(1) 

in  which  Xa  is  the  sum  of  individual  A's 
scores  on  all  the  separate  tests;  and  Xi 
is  individual  A's  score  on  Test  1;  Xg,  his 
score  on  Test  2,  and  so  on. 

Squaring  the  above  expressions  we 
obtain  a  second  formula, 

(XaF  -  (X,)*  -I-  (X,)*  -f  ....  -1-  (X»)*  -1- 
2(X,X,)4-2(X,X,)  KXn-iXn). .  .(2) 

The  third  basic  equation  may  be  stated 
in  the  general  form, 

X,  (X,  -h  X,  4- . . . .  -H  Xu)  -  X,X,  4-  XiX,  4- 
....  4-X.Xu . (3) 

All  of  these  three  checks  will  refer  to 
individual  A's  several  scores,  and  if 
both  sides  of  the  equation  are  derived 
independently  the  two  sides  of  each  ^ 
rauation  must  check  for  each  individual. 
These  same  checks  will  obviously  apply 
to  a  number  of  individuals  collectively, 
provided  we  merely  summate  each  o( 
the  above  expressions  over  the  range 
1  to  N,  thus  adding  up  like  components 

penoo.  Tbe  XT  extenaoiu  for  variable  1  may  take  all  of 
the  back  ofmtt  2  and  the  ftont  of  nge  3  (not  ehoam)  tf 
neceamry.  ngea  2,  3,  4.  5.  6  may  oe  crea^  and  folded 
vertically,  aa  neceamry,  in  older  to  bring  them  tneo  doaeat 
poamhie  proximity  to  the  columna  being  worked  upon. 
>Sac0p.cit.,p.l75. 


Figure  1.  RepreeenUtion  at  datt  book  openeo  lo  inow  page 
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I  for  all  individuals  and  so  treating  the 
I  group  as  though  it  were  an  individual. 

I  The  equations  thus  resulting  are: 

ZXa  -  ZX,  +  SX,  +  2X, +....+ 2X«.  ..(4) 

Z(Xa)*  -  Z(X,)*  +  (ZX,)‘  +  . . . .  +Z(X.)*+ 

2  (ZXiX.)  +  2  (ZX.X.)  + . +  2(ZX*-iXn) 

. (5) 

ZX,  (X,  +  X,  + . +  X«)  -  ZX,X,  + 

ZX,X,  + . +  ZX,X« . (6) 

I  Detailed  Steps  in  Solving  Inter- 
correlations  WITH  Checks 

The  method  described  below  gains 
in  efficiency  provided  the  data  are 
arranged  in  carefully  prepared  order  in  a 
cross-section  book  arranged  after  the 
following  fashion: 

1.  Transmute  the  gross  scores  if  not 
previously  transmuted. 

2.  The  names  or  code  numbers  <rf  the 
i  several  persons  should  be  put  in  the 
zero  column  at  the  left  of  the  page. 
It  is  preferable  to  block  off  horizontal 
divisiems  by  leaving  blank  lines  after 
!  every  three  or  every  five  names. 

3.  Enter  on  page  1  eff  the  book — as 
I  shown  in  Figure  1 — in  Columns  2,  4, 

6,  8,  and  so  on,  in  black  carbon  ink,  the 
scores  of  Tests  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  so  forth 
respectively,  leaving  Columns  1,  3,  5, 
i  7i  and  so  on  blank. 

4.  On  page  2,  a  right-hand  page  of  the 
book  facing  page  1,  clip  off  as  many 
I  columns  from  the  right-hand  side  of 

I  the  page  as  there  are  different  tests,  n. 

On  page  3,  the  next  right-hand  page 
upon  turning  the  sheet,  clip  off  as 
I  many  columns  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  page  as  there  are  tests  less  1, 

I  (n—  1);  on  page  4,  the  next  right-hand 
sheet  of  the  book,  clip  off  as  many 
I  columns  at  the  right-hand  side 
1  the  page  as  there  are  tests  less  2, 
(n— 2),  and  so  on.  If  properly  deme 
the  extreme  right-hand  column  of 
;  pages  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  so  on  will  be 

I  visible  fircHn  page  2,  when  the  book  is 

i  opened  at  pages  1-2,  and  the  sub- 

(  totals  from  these  separate  pages  can 


thus  be  added  in  a  horizcmtal  row 
for  each  pCTson  without  the  necessity 
of  thumbing  through  the  book  and 
hunting  out  separatdy  the  figures  for  a 
given  individual. 

5.  Label  the  several  columns  of  page  2  as 
shown  in  Figure  1,  “(Xi)*,  (Xj)*, 

. (Xn)*,  Total.”  In  Figure  1, 

these  are  given  merely  as  1*,  2*,  3*. 
4*,  5*.  Take  care  that  the  total 
column  is  the  column  at  the  extreme 
right,  next  to  the  cut  just  made,  so 
that  an  entry  in  the  tot^  column  will 
appear  on  the  border  at  the  ri^t. 

6.  Label  page  3,  as  shown  in  Figure  2,^ 

with  the  proper  headings  depending 
on  all  the  possible  intercorrelations  ex 
Test  1  with  the  remaining  tests 
namely,  Xi'Xj,  Xi'Xi,  Xi'Xi, 
. .  Xi,  Xn,  Total.” 

Use  page  4  for  the  intercorrelations  of 
variable  2  in  similar  fashion;  page  5 
for  the  intercorrelations  of  varialMe  3 
with  the  remaining  tests;  and  so  on. 
The  last  page  will  contain  but  one 
heading,  the  correlation  eff  the  X'T 
products  for  Xn— l  -Xn  which  in  itself 
will  be  a  total,  and  consequently  can 
be  checked  cwily  by  carefully  doing  it 
over  in  reverse  order.  This  last  page 
will  be  so  cut  that  two  columns  wi^ 
appear  when  the  book  is  opened  at 
page  1 — the  total  just  mentioned  and  a 
second  column  at  the  extreme  right 
labeled  “2X'T  totals.”*  From  mis 
point  forward  the  steps  deal  with  the 
actual  work  of  making  the  required 
extensiems  which  are  involv^  in 
obtaining  the  basic  quantities,  referred 
to  before,  or  in  securing  the  checks 
made  possible  by  this  method.  It  is 

‘The  pam  ere  reptoented  u  haviof  been  torn  out  of  the 
book,  the  blank  paper  on  the  left  of  exh  eucceeahre  sheet 
havinf  been  clipped  off,  and  then  all  placed  side  by  side  to 
■VC  space.  AU  entries  for  a  given  person  will  be  found  on  a 
given  hnrisontal  row. 

It  arill  be  noted  that  this  mediod  wastes  a  large  amount  of 
paper  inasmuch  as  the  sheet  which,  after  cutting,  is  narrosrest 
in  width  contains  the  mazimum  amount  of  ssork,  whereu 
the  sheet  which  is  largest  in  width  contams  the 
amount  of  mlitmns  in  computation,  ftper  is  so  eeceediagly 
cheap,  however,  u  compared  with  huoan  labor  required 
in  ooveriae  it  vrith  kgutea,  that  the  ue  of  several  hookl^  to 
secure  one  s  coerdationa  is  in  reality  a  great  convenience. 


Column  I  2  5  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  I  II  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  2' 

OjOTifcr.  1*  ll  Z*  zi  Z,  (Zf)'  I*  2*  3*  4*  5*  joeolof  1*2  H  M  l>‘5  Total  ^3  > 

Varicibli'  12  3  4  5  Sc^mna  lofl’Y 


Figure  2.  Repreoentation 
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desirable  to  compute  the  correlations 
by  making  each  book  contain  say,  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cases.  This  hais 
the  following  features:  (1)  Different 
workers  can  K  working  on  the  exten¬ 
sions  at  the  same  time — two  ot  more 
books  may  be  worked  on  independ¬ 
ently  by  different  workers.  (2)  Each 
block  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  cases 
stands  on  its  own  merits  and  when 
an  error  occurs  in  the  work  it  may  be 
detected  in  the  small  group  with  a 
consequent  great  saving  of  time. 
(3)  If  desired,  one  may  compute  his 
correlation  coefficients  cumi^tively, 
that  is,  after  the  first  twenty-five  cases 
and  then  after  each  successive  addition 
of  twenty-five  cases,  and  thus  empiri¬ 
cally  determine  a  minimum  numb^  of 
cases  which  will  yield  stable  relation¬ 
ships. 

7.  Make  all  the  extensions  called  for  by 
the  headings  of  the  several  pages. 
For  the  most  part  the  multipliers  are  so 
small  that  the  multiplications  may 
readily  be  done  mentally.  A  pre¬ 
pared  table  of  products  up  to  20  X  20 
will  refresh  the  memory  in  case  of 
difficulty. 

8.  On  page  1  add  the  columns  vertically 
and  record  the  sums  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  In  Figure  1  the  sums  of 
74,  74,  80,  69,  and  58  respectively  are 
properly  labeled  with  the  appropriate 
titles,  2X1,  2X,,  2X,,  2X4,  2X» 
respectively. 

9.  In  red  ink  beginning  tviih  the  last 
column  on  the  right,  summate  each 
of  person  A’s  scores,  recording  the 
successive  summations  respectively  to 
the  left  of  the  last  number  included  in 
the  summation.  These  summations 
are  printed  in  light-face  type,  and  for 
individual  A  (in  Columns  9,  7,  5,  3,  1 
respectively)  are  respectively  2,  3,  5, 
8,  and  9;  and  for  person  B,  they  are 
respectively  4,  6,  11,  13,  16.  The 
sum  of  all  the  scores  of  person  A  on 
the  five  tests  is  thus  9;  and  for  B,  16. 
These  sums  are  found  in  Column  1. 


10.  Summate  in  Column  1  the  totals  of 
all  persons  just  obtained,  and  record 
the  total  at  the  foot  of  Column  1. 
Thus  355  is  the  sum  of  all  the  scores 
on  all  the  tests  made  by  all  of  the  10 
persons. 

11.  Summate  by  columns  the  total 
scores  on  the  several  tests  and  enter 
the  sums  found  at  the  foot  of  columns 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  The  sum  of  the  sums 
is  58  +  69  +  80  +  74  +  74  =  355, 
and  thus  checks  with  the  355  found 
at  the  foot  of  Column  1.  This 
Figure  355  is  thus  a  single  figure  which 
checks  the  accuracy  of  all  the  additions 
of  page  1.  It  is  the  check  affcnrded  by 
Formula  4.  If  this  figure  does  not 
check,  the  errcx'  must  be  found  and 
corrected. 

12.  Square  the  entries  found  in  Column  1 
and  enter  them  person  by  person  in 
Column  11.  llie  sum  of  these 
entries  in  Column  11  is  14,495.  This 
figure  will  be  ultimately  used  as  a 
check  on  absolutely  all  computations 
contained  on  this  and  all  subsequent 
pages  of  the  one  bocJc.  This  sum 
hereafter  will  be  referred  to  as  Sj. 

13.  On  page  2,  obtain  for  each  person  a 
horizon^  total  of  his  entries  of  that 
page  and  enter  these  in  Column  17. 
The  entry,  19,  for  person  A  in 
Column  17  is  found  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  adding  up  the  scores  for 
person  A  to  the  left,  namely, 
14-9  +  4  +  1+  4  =  19. 

14.  Add  up  vertically  each  of  Columns 

12-17  inclusive,  and  enter  the  sums 
at  the  foot  of  the  columns  with  their 
proper  labels,  2Xi*,  2Xi*,  . 

2X»*,  St. 

15.  The  summation  of  the  subtotals  of 
Column  17  is  3059.  This  figure 
which  we  shall  call  St,  must  check 
with  the  sum  of  all  of  the  sums  to  its 
left;  that  is,  St  is  a  single  figure  which 
checks  the  accuracy  of  all  the  additions 
on  page  2.  The  check  is:  684  +680+ 
718  +  577  +  400  =  3059. 
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16.  Before  adding  up  the  A  scores  on 
page  3  obtain  Ae  expected  total 
entries  of  Column  22,  to  be  later  used 
as  a  check  on  the  calculation  of  XT 
products  from  page  1.  Thus  in 
Column  22  the  entry,  8,  for  person  A 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  A’s  score, 
1,  in  Test  1  by  the  red  summation 
entry,  8,  to  its  right.  The  entry  39, 
the  check  figure  for  the  extensions  of 
perscwi  B  on  page  3,  is  to  be  found  by 
multiplying  B’s  score,  3,  on  Test  1  by 
the  red  summation  figure  to  its  right, 
3  (13)  =  39;  similarly,  232,  the  check 
figure  on  page  3  for  person  C,  is  found 
by  multiplying  8  X  29  and  so  on. 
Obtain  likewise  the  expected  totals  of 
Columns  26,  29,  30.  The  entry,  15, 
in  Column  26  for  perscwi  A  is  the 
product  of  A's  score  in  Test  2  times 
the  red  summation  figure  at  its  right, 
or  3  X  5. 

17.  Add  up  successively  all  A’s  exten¬ 
sions  on  page  3;  B's  extensions  and  so 
on.  Thus  on  page  3  (Figure  2),  A’s 
extensions  are3  +  2  +  l+  2  =  8; 
B’s  are  6  +  15  +  6  +  12  =  39.  If 
these  check  up  respectively  to  8,  39, 
232,  etc.,  we  are  ^us  certain  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  extensions.  In  case 
of  lack  of  agreement  in  any  person’s 
scores,  upon  checking,  the  extensions 
should  be  made  a  second  time  and  the 
error  corrected.  This  is  the  check 
CMi  the  accuracy  of  XT  extensions 
made  possible  by  Formula  6.  It 
applies  in  similar  manner  to  all 
subsequent  XT  extensions.  Columns 
26,  29,  30. 

18.  Summate  all  the  columns  on  page  3. 
Obtain  in  Column  22  (total  column) 
St  =  2426,  which  to^  figure  is  a 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  additions 
of  page  3. 

Note  that  to  date  Si,  Sj,  S3,  check  cmly 
the  additions  of  the  page  and  do  not 
check  the  correctness  of  the  original 
extensions.  We  have  just  above 
shown  how  Fcsmula  6  is  used  to  check 
the  correctness  of  each  individual’s 


XT  extensions  of  variable  1  with  the 
other  variables.  The  check  on  the 
additions  of  this  page  are  that 
665  +  677  +  585  +  499  should  come 
out  to  the  same  value  as  the  sum  of 
Column  22,  namely  2426. 

19.  Proceed  in  similar  fashion  with  pages 
4,  5,  and  all  subsequent  pages  deter¬ 
mining  both  the  accuracy  of  the 
extensions  for  each  individual  on  that 
page  and  then  the  accuracy  of  the 
additions  of  the  columns.  The  last 
page  will  contain  but  one  column,  the 
extensiems  of  Xn-rXn. 

All  the  computations  in  this  column 
must  be  carefully  rechecked  one  or 
more  times  both  as  to  extensions  and 
as  to  additions  of  column.  The 
diamcmd  is  inserted  as  a  reminder  of 
the  necessity  of  this  rechecking. 

20.  Obtain  for  each  individual  on  the 
last  page  (in  Figure  1,  paK  6)  a 
summation  in  Column  31  of  all  of  the 
XT  subsums  exposed  on  the  suc¬ 
cessive  pages.  For  person  A  these 
are  8  -f  15  +  6  -f  2  =  31;  for  person 
B,  39  +  22  +  30  +  8  =  99.  The 
extensions  themselves  are  covered 
over  by  the  overlapping  leaves,  thus 
making  the  summation  easy.  These 
various  totals  and  the  2XT  totals  are 
all  shown  in  Figure  2. 

21.  For  each  individual  certain  checks 
must  apply;  namely  that  for  person  A 
his  total  entries  in  Column  11  should 
br  equal  to  the  total  in  Column  17 
plus  two  times  the  total  entry  of 
Column  31.  If  this  is  true,  we  can  be 
certain  that  all  of  the  extensions  for 
person  A  have  been  correctly  deme. 
This  check  for  person  A  is  81  =  19+2 
(31)  =  81;  for  B,  256  =  58  +  2  (99) 
=  256.  If  this  check  does  not  hold 
the  error  will  be  found  on  page  2  in  the 
extensions  of  the  scares  (which 
hitherto  we  have  not  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  recheck  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
their  accuracy). 

22.  Having  applied  the  checks  as  above 
and  having  found  that  all  entries  in 
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Column  31  check  as  above  indicated, 
6nd  the  sum  of  the  entries  in  this 
column,  namely,  Sr  =  5718. 

23.  As  a  Snal  check  on  the  computations 
involved  in  the  entries  of  the  entire 
table.  Si  must  equal  St  plus  2Si. 
That  is  14,495  =  3059  +  2  times 
(5718)  =  14,495.  We  thus  ultimately 
resolve  all  of  the  checks  into  one 
simple  check  of  one  number  obtained 
from  page  1,  which  must  check  with 
another  number,  obtained  from  pa^ 
2-7  inclusive.  When  this  check  holds 
we  are  certain  that  every  extension 
and  addition  of  the  entire  book  has 
been  correctly  done.  This  is  the  check 
afforded  by  Formula  5. 


We  have  above  detailed  the  steps 
required  in  obtaining  a  single  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  all  computations  in  the 
obtaining  of  intercorrelation  coefficients 
provided  the  intercorrelations  are  solved 
by  the  method  outlined.  The  equations 
ateve  may  obviously  be  used  in  (decking 
up  the  accuracy  of  all  the  intercorrela' 
tions  solved  on  plotting  paper  or  by  any 
other  of  the  numerous  methods.  The 
procedure  in  brief  is  as  follows: 

1.  Add  up  for  each  person  as  A,  the 
scores  (or  steps,  if  these  are  used)  on 
all  of  his  tests. 

2.  Square  all  of  these  sums  respectively 
and  summate.  Call  this  sum  Si. 
This  sum  must  check  with  the  results 
of  all  the  subsequent  procedures. 

3.  Add  together  the  sums  of  2XT 

products  on  all  of  the  possible  n  ■ 


intercorrelation  coefficients.  Call  this 
sum  St. 

4.  Find  the  aggregate  sum  of  2X*  on  all 
of  the  variables,  call  this  sum  S*. 

5.  Then  Si  =  Sj  -f  2  Sr,  is  a  final  check 
on  the  accuracy  of  all  the  quantities 
involved  in  obtaining  the  various 
intercorrelation  coefficients. 


If  this  check  docs  not  hold,  one  then 
resorts  to  equation  (6)  which  enables  one 


to  detect  whether  the  intercorrelaticm 
XT  extensions  of  variable  1  arc  at 
fault,  or  those  of  variable  2,  or  of  variable 
3,  and  so  on.  For  this  purpose  it 
obviously  is  desirable  that  the  trans' 
muted  data  from  which  correlations  have 
been  plotted  be  recorded  in  all  cases  in 
the  form  of  the  data  of  page  1  of  Figure  1. 


A  conference  to  discuss  problems  c£ 
statC'wide  interest  in  regard  to  teacher 
training  was  held  by  the  State  Depart' 
ment  of  Education  on  E>ecember  2  and  3. 
Invitations  to  attend  this  meeting  were 
sent  to  the  directors  of  teacher  training, 
heads  of  professional  departments,  and 
instructors  of  education  and  certain 
hberal'art  subjects  at  the  various  iiv 
stitutions  throughout  Ohio  which  offer 
courses  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Problems  (ff  state-wide  interest  were 
discussed  among  which  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  The  tecting  program  c£  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment 

2.  The  “follow-up”  of  graduates  of  teacher- 
training  courses 

3.  Professionalized  subject-matter  courses — 
their  function,  scope,  and  content 

4.  Aims  and  objectives  of  student  teaching  ' 

5.  The  course  in  observation  and  partidpatkm 
in  its  relationship  to  courses  in  principles  of 
education,  methods,  school  management,  etc. 

6.  The  function  of  the  critic  teacher  in  the 
development  of  a  teacher-training  wogram 

7.  The  specialized  supervision  of  student 
teaching 

8.  Constants  and  electives  in  the  professional 
requirements  as  outlined  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of 
the  State  E)epartment  of  Education 


F.  H.  Kendall,  county  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Lake  County,  advises  us 
that  in  the  November  election,  bond 
issues  amounting  to  $461,000  in  four 
rural  and  two  village  districts  of  the 
county  were  carried.  The  last  one- 
room  rural  school  in  Lake  County  will 
be  abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  according  to  the  superintendent. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

Education  is  an  art  whose  practices 
are  often  based  cm  untried  theories, 
opinions,  and  prejudices  rather  than 
scientific  principles.  The  cultural  argU' 
ment,  the  favixite  weapon  of  the  classi- 
dst,  is  now  wielded  wiA  equal  dexterity 
by  teachers  of  mathematics,  science,  cm: 
industrial  arts  as  the  justification  fcM:  the 
plac:e  erf"  their  preferred  subjects  within 
the  curriculum.  Educators  of  today 
think  with  disdain  of  the  educational 
practices  based  upon  the  erroneous 
theory  that  the  child  was  but  a  man  of 
short  stature.  Confident  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  child  nature  obtained  from 
modem  psychology,  educators  arc  eexn- 
placently  thankful  that  present  custcxns 
are  not  as  these  earlier  ones  were. 
Such  cxttnplacency  is  rather  ill-advised, 
for  many  of  our  commonest  practices 
arc  based  on  principles  accepted  without 
prexjf. 

We  assume  that  all-day  sessions  are  of 
more  benefit  to  the  pupds  than  half-day 
sessions.  What  preof  have  we  for 
this  belief?  I>o  we  know  that  all-day 
sessicMis  are  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
young  children?  Do  we  know  that  the 
children  of  the  primary  grades  gain  more 
by  having  “reserved  seats”  than  by 
attending  schcwl  half  the  day?  The 
evidence  gathered  in  the  study  of  half¬ 
day  sessions  in  the  first  two  grades  at 
Detroit  did  not  give  an  unequivocal 


answer  to  these  questions,  for  only  58 
percent  of  pupils  who  attended  half-day 
sessions  made  scores  in  reading  which 
were  less  than  the  average  score  gained 
by  those  who  attended  the  full  session. 

The  size  of  classes  has  been  used  as 
an  excuse  for  many  of  the  unpleasant 
by-products  of  education  such  as  the 
failure  of  pupils,  poor  discipline,  and 
unsatisfactory  instruction.  Teachers  and 
superintendents  have  pleaded  for  small 
cksses  as  the  panacea  for  many  ills;  but 
the  results  of  the  studies  of  the  relation 
of  the  size  of  class  to  the  achievement  of 
pupils  so  far  have  not  supported  these 
arguments  convincingly,  while  Dr.  Car- 
rothers  has  found  that  the  number  of 
pupils  a  teacher  instructs  does  not  affect 
her  health. 

Other  phases  of  education  bristle 
with  fundamental  assumptions  whose 
effects  have  not  been  tested.  Do  we 
know  that  the  customary  organization 
within  elementary  schools  is  better  than 
the  platoon  system  which  utilizes  the 
full  capacity  of  the  school  pbnt  through¬ 
out  the  day?  Which  group  of  teachers 
is  right,  the  one  which  defends  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  assigning  home  work  to  pupils 
in  the  elementary  grades  or  the  group 
to  which  home  work  is  an  anathema? 
Is  supervised  study  more  beneficial  than 
unsupervised?  Do  long  periods  of  in¬ 
struction  yield  better  results  than  short 
periods  in  high  school?  The  answer  of 
any  school  administrator  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion.  No 
large  masses  of  data  have  b^  gathered 
in  support  of,  or  in  contention  with,  any 
of  these  problems. 

J.  H.  M. 

The  LITTLE  book.  Beginner's  Boo\  in 
Writing  and  Spelling,^  has  what  seems 
to  be  an  excellent  idea  back  of  it. 
Common  objects  arc  represented  in 
attractive  pictures,  and  the  printed  and 

‘Hall,  Nonnan  H.  Beginner*!  Booi^  in  Writinf  and  SpeOing. 
Chicaga,  Hall  V  McCreary  Company.  44  pp.  1926. 
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script  names  are  given.  Blanks  are  prey  The  illustrations,  while  attractive, 
j  vid^  in  which  tne  child  may  write  the  are  decidedly  out  of  all  prope^on.  The 
I  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  represented  rat  is  bigger  than  the  house  ri^t  beside 
i  by  the  pictures.  him.  The  cat,  the  puppy,  and  the  pemy 

I  The  execution  of  the  idea  has  not  arc  much  the  same  size.  The  bird’s  egg 
I  been  as  happy  as  the  idea  itself.  In  the  in  the  nest  is  almost  as  big  as  the  squirt 
!  first  place,  children  who  are  beginning  and  the  rabbit.  To  the  children  who 
to  write  should  be  encouraged,  even  know  these  perhaps  the  proper  ccHrection 
required,  to  write  lar«.  The  copy  is  in  perspective  will  be  made,  but  to  the 
'  o(  the  size  suited  to  the  handwriting  of  child  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
'  adults.  There  is  no  reason  to  bel^ve  objects,  wrong  ideas  will  probably  be 
that  primary  children  will  write  apprc'  bmlt  up.  A  different  grouping  of  tlK 
ciably  larger  than  the  copy.  The  spaces  objects  would  obviate  much  of  the 
should  be  at  least  threedburths  ^  an  difficulty.  There  is  very  little  objection 
I  inch  wide,  preferably  CMie  inch  to  prevent  to  the  vocabulary,  although  one  mi^t 
I  cramped  finger  writing;  and  the  copy  raise  the  question  as  to  the  need  eff  the 
1  should  be  as  large  as  the  children  are  first'grade  child  learning  to  write 
i  expected  to  write.  “squirrel." 

I  In  part  of  the  bode  phrases  are  used  As  indicated  at  the  beginning,  the 
and  are  given  all  of  the  dignity  of  com'  idea  is  clever,  and  worth  using.  A  few 
I  plete  sentences,  for  they  begin  with  changes  in  mechanical  make'up  would 
capitals  and  end  with  peric^.  We  like  to  make  the  httk  booklet  an  excellent 
have  children  think  and  talk  in  complete  adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  writing  and 
sentences.  Surely,  it  does  not  train  toward  spelling  in  the  first  grade, 
this  end  to  have  ^em  write  fragments.  J.  A.  B. 


I  PRACTICAL  ARTS  IN  AN  ELEMENTARY  ACTIVITY  CURRICULUM 

1' 

i|  Susan  G.  Tiujxel 

I  Shtfj^  Heights  Schools,  Clct«lorul 

t! 

i;  It  was  John  Dewey  who  told  us  that  stationary  desks  and  seats.  For  the 
j  our  children  will  more  easily  grasp,  boys,  the  room  should  have  one  or  two 
I  understand,  and  retain  their  educational  small  work  benches  with  vises  similar  to 
problems  if  they  have  the  opportunity  father’s  and  a  neat  tool  board  equipped 
to  learn  through  the  experiences  of  a  with  simple  tools,  such  as  hunmers, 
practical  situation.  Therefore,  it  is  saws,  and  planes.  A  box  or  cupboard 
up  to  us  to  provide  activities  or  experi'  filled  with  wood  must  be  ready  for  use, 

I  ences  which  will  contain  the  principles  and  an  easel  with  paper  and  paints  and 
i  we  wish  our  children  to  learn.  We  a  jar  of  clay  and  molding  boards  should 
now  have  in  our  schools  an  activity  cut'  always  be  at  hand.  An  aquarium,  a 
riculum  which  means  that  many  school  row  of  growing  plants,  good  pictures, 
hours  are  filled  with  experiences  through  and  any^ing  else  to  make  the  room 
which  children  learn  by  doing.  enjoyable  to  children  should  also  be 

3  Certain  equipment  is  necessary  in  a  included  in  the  equipment. 

:  woricroom  for  children.  First,  there  In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  a£ 
'  must  be  a  large  room  with  mo'/able  the  practical'arts  activities  one  broad 
furniture — tables  and  chairs  instead  of  activity  is  discussed  here — ^an  activity 
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centering  about  a  fium.  This  activity 
is  one  which  has  been  successfully 
developed  in  many  first'grade  city  schools. 
The  teacher  and  pupils  spend  the  day 
at  a  nearby  farm  which  brings  them  in 
direct  contact  with  many  interesting 
things:  cows,  horses,  and  other  animals; 
many  types  of  foods — milk,  com,  wheat, 
vegetables;  trees,  flowers,  pebbles  in  the 
brodc,  clay,  and  soil.  Any  interesting 
material  which  the  pupils  can  use  in 
school  is  brought  home.  The  next  day 
some  children  will  be  building  a  farm 
their  own  in  one  comer  of  the  rocxn; 
they  will  be  using  their  work  bench 
and  tools.  Other  children  will  be  at 
the  easel  painting  pictures  which  the 
farm  trip  has  inspirkl;  still  others  will 
be  making  clay  animals  for  their  farms. 
Wheat  be  crushed  by  a  little  hand 
grist  mill  or  between  stones  to  make  flour. 
The  whole'wheat  flour  which  results 
will  be  made  into  muflins  by  the  children. 
Children  will  learn  that  whole  wheat 
contains  material  which  makes  good 
teeth  and  strong  bones,  and  as  a  result 
they  will  insist  upon  having  whole'wheat 
bread  at  home. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things 
they  might  be  doing,  but  let  us  lode  at 
this  activity  from  another  angle.  The 
teacher  prints,  on  a  large  piece  of  oak'tag 
paper,  simple  dictations  from  the  children 
sudi  as  these:  “We  visited  a  farm.” 
“We  saw  a  cow.”  “We  saw  a  horse.” 
This  gives  an  idea  of  how  beginning 
reading  is  handled  in  activity  work. 
Because  the  children  have  had  the  experi' 
ence,  their  reading  will  be  grasped  more 
easily.  This  reading  will  go  on  from  day 
to  day  as  the  development  the  farm 
proce^.  Their  arithmetic  is  under- 
stood  and  learned  as  it  is  needed  in  the 
work  they  are  doing.  The  farm  study  is 
so  rich  in  possibilities  that  it  may  profit¬ 
ably  omtinue  for  several  months. 

Besides  activities  which  include  first¬ 
hand  information  gained  from  making 
things,  articles  from  a  notebook  or  news¬ 
paper  are  written,  library  bodes  and 


encyclopedias  are  searched  for  related 
information,  oral  reports  are  made,  poems 
are  composed,  an^roblems  are  furnished 
for  arithmetic.  Thus  we  see  from  these 
examples  that  practical-arts  activities  are 
real  experiences  where  children  do  things 
as  they  are  done  in  life,  where  they 
learn  the  solution  to  life’s  problems  in  a 
real  setting.  With  this  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  arithmetic  has  a  purpose,  English 
has  a  meaning,  and  schwl  work  in 
general  loses  much  of  the  formality  of 
isolated  subject-matter.  Children  under¬ 
stand  and  learn  more  easily  because  they 
learn  through  doing. 

Certain  criteria  are  necessary  upon 
which  to  base  the  selection  activities. 
(1)  The  activity  should  be  fundamental 
to  life  needs.  (2)  It  should  be  one  which 
will  give  children  a  broad  experience. 

(3)  It  should  be  of  interest  to  children. 

(4)  It  should  be  one  which  will  rrauire 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

(5)  It  should  lead  the  child  <xi  to  larg^ 
interests.  (6)  It  should  require  definite 
responsibility  of  the  child. 

We  do  not  know  what  a  child  is 
going  to  be  when  he  grows  up.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  by  giving  him 
varied  experiences  and  freedom  to  do 
the  part  of  an  activity  which  interests 
him  most,  his  special  abihties  are  going 
to  be  more  easily  detected.  The  teacher 
in  turn  must  not  lose  any  time  in  develop¬ 
ing  these  abilities  through  individual 
instruction.  The  greatest  thing  a  school 
can  do  for  a  child  is  to  help  him  do  the 
thing  which  he  can  do  best.  Give  the 
child  a  wide  and  rich  experience.  The 
greatest  heritage  he  can  obtain  is  the 
personal  help  of  an  understanding  parent 
or  teacher  who  sympathetically  guides 
him  into  this  natural  unfolding  of  his 
inherent  talent. 

What  are  our  schools  doing  to  help 
children  develop  the  best  that  is  in 
them?  One  particular  school  has  speci¬ 
fied  academic  work  in  the  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  the  children  may  dio  any¬ 
thing  they  wish,  so  long  as  they  are 
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I  doing  something  that  is  possible  in  this 
j  school.  They  may  go  to  the  pottery  or 
clay  room,  or  to  the  laboratory  room  to 
experiment  with  chemicals  and  work  c»i 
mechanical  devices.  They  may  go  to 
the  kitchen  to  prepare  some  food  to  take 
home  for  dinner,  or  they  may  go  to  the 
shop  to  do  some  construction  work. 

:  They  may  remain  in  their  hcxne  roexn  to 
]  write  a  story,  work  on  a  map,  or  read  a 
bode.  Other  schools  which  do  not 
1  have  all  these  special  rooms  have  arranged 
I  for  a  free  period  when  children  are 
1  permitted  to  do  different  things  in  their 
own  room,  such  as  clay  work,  wood 
construction,  and  painting.  This  is  satis- 
I  factory  for  schools  which  carry  on  their 
activities  in  the  individual  grade  room. 

I  This  new  type  of  practical  arts  is 
j  rapidly  replacing  the  old  type  of  “busy 


work”  or  “scat  work,”  the  aim  of  which 
was  merely  to  keep  the  child  out  of 
mischief  so  he  would  not  annoy  others 
in  the  room.  Under  the  new  type  each 
child  is  so  absorbed  in  his  problem  that 
the  work  of  others  does  not  disturb  him. 
The  teacher  has  little  disciplinary  trouble 
with  a  group  of  children  who  arc 
absorbed  in  practical-arts  activities. 

How  do  we  know  that  learning  by 
doing  is  the  best  way  to  learn?  One  o( 
the  most  thorough  experiments  alcng 
this  line  was  made  in  Missouri  by 
Collings.^  This  experiment  covered  a 
period  of  four  years  and  was  performed 
under  the  most  exacting  conditiems. 
Tests  show  that  the  activity  school  is 
very  far  ahead  of  the  old  type  school  in 
academic  subjects  as  well  as  in  interest 
in  school  and  community  activities. 


ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


j  The  City  of  Cincinnati  voted  $1,425, 
000  for  a  University  of  Cincinnati  bond 
issue  recently.  Out  of  this  issue  a 
College  of  location  building  and  a 
^  library  will  be  built. 


On  November  19  the  new  library 
I  buildine  at  the  Bowling  Green  State 
I  NcMmaf  College  was  dedicated.  The 
building  and  equipment  represent  an 
aggregate  expenditure  of  $345,000. 

Logan  County  schools  are  now  using 
a  report  card  for  parents  which  gives 
I  a  graphic  presentation  o£  their  children's 
progress  in  each  subject.  Variations  in 
progress  from  month  to  month  are  illus¬ 
trate  by  line  graphs.  A  red  line  appears 
!  between  the  C  and  D  grade  lines,  which 
indicates  the  danger  of  f^ure  if  the 
pupil's  progression  line  extends  below  it. 
I  A  committee  appointed  by  County 
I  Superintendent  Glenn  Drummond  is 
^  working  for  further  use  of  this  card  as  a 
!'  communication  agency  to  the  parents. 


All  school-bond  issues  voted  upon  in 
Butler  County  at  the  recent  election 
were  passed.  Hanover  Township  pro¬ 
vided  $50,000  for  enlarging  the  schioeff;. 
Liberty  Township,  $100,000  {<x  a  new 
school  building;  Madison  Township, 
$25,000  to  replace  two  buildings  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire;  and  Fairfield  Township, 
$150,000  for  a  new  school.  The  three- 
mill  levy  lost  in  Port  Union  by  ci^t 
votes. 


The  junior  high  schools  of  Cleveland, 
under  the  leadership  of  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  A.  C.  Eldredge,  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  three  new  tentative 
courses  of  study,  one  in  the  soda! 
studies,  one  in  mathematics,  and  one  in 
general  science.  These  courses  have  been 
developed  under  the  detailed  super¬ 
vision  of  W.  L.  Connor,  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research.  They  constitute  a 
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considerable  recnrganization  of  these  fields  around  c«ie  of  the  more  important 
to  discover  what  pupils  are  going  to  do  objectives  of  the  course.  Another  out-  I 

and  need  to  know  how  to  do  &tter.  standing  feature  of  the  course  is  the  I 

The  course  in  social  studies  draws  its  emphasis  placed  utxm  the  exploration  i 

material  mainly  frcxn  the  older  fields  of  and  development  of  pupils'  interests  as  a  |  = 

geography,  history,  civics,  occupational  basis  for  teaching.  The  course  is  flexible  | 

information,  and  current  events.  The  enough  to  accommodate  from  three  to  five  I 
material  is  organized  into  approximately  distinct  ability  groups,  although  specific  I 
forty  teaching  units,  each  one  being  a  paths  have  been  provided  for  but  three 
body  of  material  and  activities  collected  groups. 


A  STUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL  SUCCESS  OF  FIFTY-THREE 

HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATES  j 

Robert  W.  Edmoton 

Lima,  Ohio  | 

This  study  was  made  in  an  attempt  A  number  facts  become  apparent  £ 
to  get  some  ^ta  cm  vocational  guidance,  from  a  study  of  the  table.  In  cmly  ont  ^ 

When  a  boy  follows  the  occupation  of  of  fourteen  cases  where  the  son  followed 

his  father  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  occupation  of  the  father,  does  he 

vocational  guidance  from  a  specialist,  have  a  poorer  financial  outlook  than  the 
Study  in  a  college  or  a  vocational  school  father.  Thirtymine  chose  different  oc^ 
is  considered  as  guidance  when  the  cupations  from  those  of  their  fathers',  ; 

preparation  follows  the  line  of  the  work  and  seventeen  of  that  number  have  ; 

pursued.  pcmrer  financial  outlooks  than  had  their  i 

Table  I  shows  the  results  of  a  survey  fathers.  Some  of  these  are  well  up  in 
carried  on  with  fifty-three  boys,  all  their  work  but  chose  poorly  paid  occupa' 
high-school  graduates.  In  this  table,  tions.  Ten  of  the  fifteen  boys  who 
high'school  marks  are  based  upon  a  five'  left  the  farm  indicated  that  their  financial 
point  scale  in  which  3  is  average;  1,  the  prospects  are  poorer  than  their  fathers', 
highest;  and  5,  the  lowest.  The  table  Five  of  these  boys  have  positions  as 
is  read  as  follows:  Boy  No.  1  is  follow'  clerks  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
ing  the  same  occupation  as  his  father  case,  they  had  no  additional  training 
did;  his  high'sehool  marks  were  2,  which  after  high'sehool  graduation, 
means  above  the  average;  he  had  no  Thirty'three  of  the  fifty'three  boys 
additicHial  years  of  training;  and  be  is  have  had  further  schooling  and  ten  of 
now  in  business  with  the  same  financial  these  have  a  poorer  financial  outlook  than 
outlook  as  his  father.  Boy  No.  3  is  now  their  parents.  No  case  is  apparent  where 
following  a  different  occupation  frexn  the  financial  outlook  is  poorer  than  the 
his  father  who  is  a  farmer;  his  high'  father's  when  the  son  has  received 
school  marks  were  2;  he  received  one  additional  training  and  is  in  the  same 
year  eff  additional  training;  and  he  is  in  work  as  his  father.  > 

clerical  work  with  a  poorer  financial  In  spite  of  the  facts  that  tend  to  dc' 
outlodc  than  his  father.  The  others  are  crease  the  dependability  of  data  which 
read  in  the  same  way.  Where  two  is  as  hurriedly  gathered  as  this,  the  ! 
adjacent  numbers  are  marked  with  an  general  trend  points  to  the  value  of  ' 
asterisk  the  two  are  brothers.  vocational  guid^ce. 
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TABLE  I 

COWFAMION  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  SuCCBSB  OF  FiFTT^HUE  HiGH'ScHOOL  GRADUATES 
WITH  That  of  Their  Fathers 


Gnduilc'i 

Number 


Occupstioo 


Hieb-School 

^Mark* 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


BumncM  man 
Fanner 
Clerk 
Farmer 

Owner  Celepbooe 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Government  agent 

Teacher 

Ceramiat 


Factory  foreman 
Farmer 

Government  inapector 
County  auditor 
Oetk 

Clerk 

Shop  purchaaing  agent 

Clerk 

Tanner 

Bank  Clerk 

Buaineta  man 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Poultry  dealer 
PlumbCT 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Carpenter 

Clerk 

Teacher 

Buddinfloan  mlmnan 

Clerk 

Joumaliat 

Lawyer 

Phaimaciat 

Ceramiat 

Dealer  in  electrical 
aupplies 
Buaineaa  man 
Doctor 
Accountant 

Clerk 

Tetepbooe  minagrr 
Teacher 

Wholcaale  meat  dealer 
Actor 

Child  worker 

Building-lean  miraman 

Teacher 

Editor 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Doctor 

Optometriat 


Additional 

Training 

(Yeara) 

Father's  Occupatioo 

Financial  Oue* 
look  Compared 
to  Fatfam's 

(4) 

(5) 

(0 

Siflif 

1 

Farmer 

4 

Same  as  son's 

Better 

S 

Same  as  son's 

Same 

5 

Manager  of  print-abop 

Same 

4 

Farmer 

Poorer 

4 

Farmer 

Better 

4 

Buaineaa  man 

Better 

2 

Same  u  ion's 

Same 

Stme  u  ton** 

Same 

1 

Lawyer 

Better 

Farmer 

Stme 

Farmer 

Poorer 

Farmer 

1 

Farmer 

Better 

1 

BUckjmich 

Poorer 

Same  as  son's 

Better 

Owner  of  cipr  factory 

Poorer 

2 

Lawyer 

Same 

2 

Fan» 

Pnnrrr 

2 

Farmer 

Same  as  son's 

Same 

Carpenter 

4 

Oetk 

4 

Fararer 

Poorer 

Farmer 

Same  as  son's 

Same 

5 

Farmer 

Same 

1 

Farmer 

Farmer  ' 

phn^yy 

4 

Doctor 

PywYcr 

4 

Business 

2 

Laborer 

Better 

2 

Laborer 

Better 

Laborer 

Stme  as  son's 

Same 

6 

InauraiKe  salesman 

Pyyyyy 

4 

Laborer 

Better 

Raibond  agent 

Lightning-rod 

f 

Better 

2 

Laborer 

Same  as  son's 

Stme 

4 

maw 

Pcxxer 

4 

Laborer 

Better 

2 

SbUed  laborer 

Same 

3 

Laborer 

4 

Politician 

Better 

6 

Buameas  man 

Poorer 

5 

Same  as  son's 

Same 

1 

Busmeat  man 

Better 

Adjacent  numbera  with  aateriaka  indicates  brothera. 
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IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Martin,  Liluen  J.,  and  db  Grucht,  Clarb. 
Group  Tests  Made  to  Yield  Individual 
Diagnosis.  San  Francisco,  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company,  1927.  31  pp. 

This  little  booklet  consists  chiefly  of  case 
studies,  the  data  for  which  were  derived  from 
group  tests  and  personal  interviews.  The 
authm  show  that  group  tests  may  give  valuable 
data  which  can  be  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  indi' 
vidual  difficulties.  Group  tests  may  also  give 
suggertions  as  to  the  type  of  treatment  which  the 
in^ndual  should  receive. 

Industrial  Teacher  Training.  Pittsburgh,  Penn' 
sylvania,  Pittsbu^  ^sonnel  Association, 
1927.  16  pp.  (Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Industrie  Teacher  Training) 

This  is  a  brief  survey  discussing  the  needs  and 
problems  of  industrial  teacher  training,  the 
selectian  of  the  industrial  teacher,  and  the  methods 
of  conducting  industrial  teacher'training  classes. 
Considerable  space  is  given  to  what  shall  be 
included  in  such  a  course.  The  list  of  “mistakes 
of  teachers”  will  be  an  aid  to  the  beginning 
teacher  of  industrial  work.  A  brief  bibliogra{ffiy 
is  included. 

Hildrbth,  Gbrtrude.  Functioru  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychological  Measurement.  New 
York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni' 
versity,  1927-  31  pp. 

This  brief  monograph  is  a  summary  of  the 
activities  of  the  Dep^ment  of  Psycholomcal 
Measurements  at  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers 
Cdlege.  A  list  of  the  section  headings  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  content.  They  are: 
“The  Administration  of  Testing  Devices," 
“The  Employment  of  Test  Results  in  Pupil 
Classification,"  “Intensive  Study  of  Problem 
Pupils,”  “Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Work  in  the 
Fundamental  Processes,"  “Supplementary  Cooper' 
ative  Activities,"  “Records  and  Repom,"  and 
“Research.” 

Guidebool(  to  Some  European  School  Systems. 
New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1927.  47  PP- 
This  guidebook  is  issued  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni' 
versity,  and  the  Bureau  of  International  D'Educa' 
tion,  Geneva.  It  gives  valuable  information  for 
one  who  is  contemplating  visiting  the  principal 
nations  of  Eurcm  for  tM  purpose  of  studying 
their  educational  systems.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  reliable  information  concerning 
“schools  characteristic  of  the  traditions  of  a 
country  or  town,  and  experimental  schools  or 
schools  showing  some  innovation  or  experimental 
feature.” 


Engblhardt,  Frbd.  Survey  Report,  Aurora 
Public  Schools,  Aurora,  Minnesota.  Minne' 
apolis,  Minnesota,  University  of  Minnesota, 
19^.  Ill  pp.  (^Iletin  of  University  of 
Minnesota,  Vocational  Monograph  No.  13) 
This  is  an  extensive  survey  covering  every 
phase  of  the  educational  program.  The  published 
report  gives  the  impression  of  being  somewhat 
choppy,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  large  number 
of  items  considered.  The  recommendations  are 
in  line  with  the  best  established  practices. 

SvoTH,  A.  V.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Certain 
Tests  of  Achievement  in  High  School  Chemis' 
try.  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  1927.  45  pp.  (Educational 
Research  Bulletins,  VN.  11,  No.  5) 

Four  of  the  available  chemistry  tests  were  given 
to  classes  ct  pupils  and  the  scores  submitt^  to 
statistical  treatment.  The  number  of  cases  was 
quite  smaU,  and  might  condition  the  results. 
No  one  of  these  tests  is  outstanding  and  each  has 
its  merits.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  critical 
study  to  which  the  various  tests  in  any  given  field 
should  be  subjected  by  impartial  studimts. 

Survey  of  School  Finance  and  Records  in  Rhode 
Island.  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Public 
Education  Service,  1927.  28  pp.  (Rhode 
IslaiKl  Education  Circulars) 

This  survey  was  made  by  a  committee  of  school 
men  to  secure  “more  comprehensive  information 
of  the  practice  of  school  officers  in  recording 
transactions  and  in  accounting  revenues  and 
expenditures  in  the  several  towns  and  cities, 
toother  with  such  other  information  as  may  be 
pertinent.”  One  of  the  recommendations  is  that 
all  school  money  should  pass  through  the  town 
treasury.  This  is  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion  held  by  school  people,  that  it, 
that  the  activities  of  the  boards  of  education 
should  be  entirely  separate  from  the  dty  govern' 
ment. 

Nichols,  Frederick  G.,  and  others.  A  ?^eui 
Conception  of  Office  Practice.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1927.  123  pp. 
(Harvard  Bulletins  in  Education,  No.  12) 
This  study  of  clerical'training  needs  is  the 
result  of  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard  Uni' 
versity  and  the  National  Association  of  Office 
Maiugers.  Fifty'four  firms,  located  in  fifteen 
different  states  and  Canada  and  empbying  34413 
office  workers,  made  returns  in  the  course  of  the 
study.  One  of  the  thirty'one  conclusions  made 
is  that  since  only  10  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  oflke  workers  included  in  this  study  are 
stenographers,  the  practice  of  encouraging  all 
secoibary  commercial  students  to  elect  sl^hand 
cannot  be  defended. 
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